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either antiquated or inaccurate. To instance only a few : Mayhew 
is quoted as an anthropologist, Toynbee is represented as saying 
"an augmentation of wages simply means an increase of crime," 
and we are invited to join with a certain Pelegrino Rossi in deplor- 
ing the fact " that in a civilized country like England the indul- 
gence of the law towards assassins should offer so striking a con- 
trast with its severity towards thieves." Perhaps we must place to 
the printer's account such a blunder as "Dr. Tocqueville ;" and 
there are others for which the translator is responsible ; but on the 
whole, while we admit that the author takes a wide view of his sub- 
ject and is original in the handling of it, we think that width of 
view and originality are more than counterbalanced by inaccuracy 

of observation and reasoning. 

Helen Bosanquet. 
Caterham. 

An Outline of the History of Educational Theories in Eng- 
land. By H. T. Mark, B.A. (Lond.), B.Sc. (Vict.). Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. Pp. xi., 139. 

" All that the writer ventures to hope is that he has suggested thoughts upon 
one of the most important problems in our national life, and that he has been 
able to give sufficient historical grounds for the suggestions made. The mate- 
rials lay to hand; he has merely sought to weave them together." 

The modest aspirations of the author have been amply realized 
in this little volume. Few young teachers will rise from the study 
of this "outline" without a broad and comprehensive view of the 
correlation of the history of education, with the social and eco- 
nomic changes which have been at the root of educational devel- 
opment in this country. Mr. Mark has succeeded in compressing 
within the compass of some one hundred and fifty pages a vast 
amount of information covering a wide field ; but so well is the 
subject-matter grouped, so sound, so sober, and so discreet are his 
critical suggestions, that he sustains the interest of the reader from 
start to finish. And this is no ordinary praise. It would have 
been very easy to have made this volume intolerable. But, within 
the limits he has set himself, the author has handled his generalities 
so well, and produced so admirable an "outline," that I venture 
to express the hope that it may be the precursor of a more am- 
bitious "treatise." 

The author takes the logical course of beginning with mediaevalism 
and classicism, carefully tracing those tendencies which illumined 
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and transmuted without destroying the earlier ideals. He has 
wisely avoided the anecdotal treatment in his account of the 
"Fathers" of the successive educational transformations. I think 
that all students should cordially indorse his suggestion that other 
volumes than "The Positions" of the Elizabethan school-master 
Mulcaster might well be reprinted for our enlightenment. As a 
man of ideas, Mulcaster is rightly stated to have been abreast of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Mark's summary of the main points in 
his system happily concludes with a remarkable instance of Mul- 
caster's keen educational insight, — his assertion that the best 
teachers are required for the lower forms, and that these teachers 
should be the best paid. In a future volume the author might well 
do worse than take Appendix A as the nucleus for a general dis- 
quisition on Quick's verdict : " It would have been a vast gain to 
Europe if Mulcaster had been followed instead of Sturm." No 
more striking contrast could be drawn than that between the broad 
and vigorous treatment of educational problems by Mulcaster and 
the narrow formalism of Sturm. I may also note that in Appendix 
B the essential difference between Locke on the one hand, and 
Montaigne and Rousseau on the other, may with advantage be 
compared with Chapter V. and pages 158 and 159 of Mr. Munro's 
"Educational Ideal." 

The chapter on "The Development of the Theory of Moral 
Education" is one of the most interesting in the book. Few sub- 
jects at the present day require more delicacy of treatment, few 
subjects bristle with more difficulties, than the subject of moral 
education. To a large extent this is due to the wide-spread belief 
that there is a necessary antithesis between morals and religion. 
The majority would seem to hold that morality has no substantive 
existence of its own independent of religion. There is, however, 
a rapidly increasing section of the community which holds, with 
Newman, that "morals, of necessity, come earlier than spiritual 
religion," and with Arnold, that "religion, is ethics, heightened, 
enkindled, lit up by feeling or touched with emotion." They hold 
that the touch of emotion and the impulse of religion will never 
be wanting. They believe that there is nothing more inherently 
vicious than the doctrine that denies the existence of lay morality, 
nothing more fraught with danger to religion itself, nothing more 
at variance with the history of the race. There are, they claim, 
maxims of universal application which may be regarded as utter- 
ances of the universal moral instinct; that these maxims retain 
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their validity and remain immutable for all time ; that they consti- 
tute a body of lay morality that is competent to regulate and to 
ennoble the individual conscience without the necessity of ultimate 
appeal to theological sanction of any kind. And, thirdly, there is 
a school of advanced thinkers who hold that all teaching must be 
based on the social character of the individual. For them, biology 
resolves the individual into a sum-total of living beings, which in 
its turn is nourished and developed by the never-dying influence 
of the past. Psychology teaches them that the individual con- 
sciousness is the resultant of a multitude of elementary tendencies, 
each developing a rudimentary consciousness. To them the study 
of social science exhibits a society preceding the life of the indi- 
vidual; man's life not merely individual but collective; the devel- 
opment, "the effect and average" of the social organism. Man 
must realize in himself the social ideal ; education must subordi- 
nate the individual to the ends of the whole community. As Mill 
puts it, "in an improving state of the mind the influences are 
constantly on the increase which tend to generate in each indi- 
vidual a feeling of unity with all the rest ; which feeling, if perfect, 
would make him never think of or desire any beneficial condition 
for himself in the benefits of which they are not included." This 
may be called the doctrine of the exploitation of the individual, 
and Mill shows that there is a distinct danger that this sense of 
solidarity may stunt human freedom and individuality. But be- 
tween these various doctrines there is no collision on one point, — 
that the teacher is bound to attack that ignorance of the moral 
and social duties which, while it persists, leaves the individual a 
nuisance to society. They all agree that the child must not be 
left in ignorance of the duties he owes to his fellow-members of 
the community ; that he must be instructed in the every-day re- 
quirements of law and order ; that he must have some conception, 
however faint, of the whole circle of human duty ; in a word, that 
England cannot expect every child to do his duty unless he is 
shown what that duty is. This has been called the Age of Com- 
promise; and it does not seem that there is any a priori reason why 
some system of instruction in morals cannot be constructed which 
will give the minimum of offence to citizens of all shades of re- 
ligious belief, and at the same time be adequate for the purpose in 
view. Apparently, the progress of thought in this direction has 
not struck Mr. Mark as distinctively English enough in its origin 
to come within the scope of his chapter on the development of 
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moral education. But there is very little in what I have said which 
seriously traverses, or, indeed, is incompatible with, the views ex- 
pressed in the volumes from which he quotes. 

W. J. Greenstreet. 
Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

Elementary Schools (Children Working for Wages) : Return for 
England and Wales, giving the Number of Children attending 
Elementary Schools who are known to be Working for Wages or 
Employed for Profit, with their Ages, Standards, Occupations, 
Hours of Work, and Rates of Pay, and the Different Classes of 
Employment into which the Boys and Girls attending Element- 
ary Schools in England and Wales went on leaving School 
during some Complete Year. Part I. and Part II. 

Owing mainly to the efforts of the London Women's Industrial 
Council, we have now some statistical information upon an evil 
which every educationalist knew to exist, but the extent of which 
he could only conjecture. That school-children had to work hard 
for their parents out of school-hours, that many of them had regu- 
lar employment both early in the morning and late at evening, 
that they went to school too tired to receive instruction, that the 
pay they got for their work was miserable, that they left school for 
occupations which gave them no training, are facts which every 
elementary school-teacher and manager knew, but they knew them 
only in connection with their own immediate localities. Fifteen 
months ago the Government consented to make inquiries upon 
these points throughout England and Wales, and this report is the 
result. 

We must begin by pointing out its shortcomings. A circular 
with a schedule of questions was sent to every one of the 20,022 
elementary schools in England and Wales, but so imperfectly was 
the idea of the Department explained that there has been the most 
perplexing confusion of thought among those whose duty it was to 
give the required information. 19,382 schools replied, and of these 
9949 reported that the circular did not apply to them. But those 
who answered the questions did so with a great variety of ideas in 
their minds. Some believed that they were only being asked about 
children in regular employment ; others that they had only to re- 
turn children working for wages ; others that they need notice only 
those employments prejudicial to the health of the children. An 
investigation into such a subject as this must always be marred by 



